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THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS' LIFE AND TEACHING 



PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 



In the early morning of Christian history Jesus overshadowed 
the Bible; since then the Bible has overshadowed Jesus: the Book 
rather then the Man has given law to the church. But this inversion 
of the early order cannot last forever, simply because it is false to the 
claim of Jesus; and the church of the future — a very distant future, 
perhaps — will put that claim before all others, and will acknowl- 
edge no religious standard except that which is contained in the 
revelation of Jesus. 

The pick and shovel have uncovered the buried treasures of ancient 
civilizations on the Tigris and Euphrates. The deep accumulations 
of centuries have been removed, and from the ruins of palaces and 
the imperishable remains of libraries we have become acquainted 
with the claims and works of many great rulers from Sennacherib 
to Hammurabi the lawgiver. And shall it not at length be possible 
to recover and recognize the claims of Jesus, buried so long and 
deeply under the heavy debris of ecclesiastical tradition? Though 
a task far more difficult than the excavation of buried cities, shall it 
not at some time be accomplished ? 

This question of religious standards — either the Bible as a whole, 
all parts of which are equally good, or Jesus alone — is vital to Christian 
thought and life; no question is more immediately practical, or more 
plainly fundamental. As Christians we must hold that the revelation 
in Jesus is not only of higher authority than the teaching of any or 
all other persons found in Scripture, but also that it furnishes our 
only authoritative external standard. It does not contain all religious 
truth, but it tests all; it does not contain all religious truth, but it 
contains the highest truth on the greatest themes. The truth of this 
proposition in regard to the Christian standard will be admitted, one 
may hope, if it can be shown that it is a necessary inference from 
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the plain claim of Jesus. Surely his claim cannot be set aside, nor 
does any Christain wish that it should be. 

Central among the utterances of Jesus which bear directly upon 
the point before us is the claim to a unique knowledge of God. How 
he came to this knowledge we need not now inquire, and perhaps 
we can never fully know. The single matter to be considered is the 
claim itself and its open significance. The most remarkable expres- 
sion of this claim was made when the twelve apostles brought to Jesus 
the glad report of what they had done in his name on their first brief 
mission in Galilee. He saw in this report a proof that they were 
begininng to understand his kingdom, and to be impressed by its 
spirit. He therefore lifted up his heart in thanksgiving to God for 
these blessings to his disciples, and at the same time gave utterance 
to his sense of possessing an authority and a knowledge of God 
unique and absolute, saying: "All things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son save the Father, 
neither doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him." 

This consciousness of wondrous possessions, especially now the 
possession of a unique knowledge of God, was not born of a passing 
ecstasy; it was not a momentary feeling, but a deep and abiding belief. 
As such it appears in many other notable sayings of Jesus. Thus, 
when he declared that his words afforded an indestructible founda- 
tion for character, that was but another way of saying that he knew 
the Father. When he presented his own example of self-sacrificing 
service as furnishing his disciples the law of life, he did so with the 
conviction that his example manifested the Father's will. When in 
the darkness of the last days, in the face of the apparent defeat of his 
mission, he assured the Twelve that his words should outlast the earth 
and the heaven, that was the natural utterance of one who was as 
sure of knowing God as he was of his own existence. In any other 
case this word would have been one of unparalleled presumption, 
and hence utterly unintelligible on the lips of Jesus. 

The claim of Jesus to a final knowledge of God not only is found 
in individual sayings whose meaning is plain, but it is inseparable 
from the claim of messiahship itself, which is distinctly implied in 
the earliest gospels. Jesus fulfilled the law and the prophets, and he 
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is the judge of men; but both these functions obviously imply a com- 
plete knowledge of the will of God. Without such knowledge Jesus 
could not have completed the old revelation, though he might have 
added to it; and again without such knowledge embodied in his own 
character he could not be the standard by which mankind shall be 
judged. 

The claim of Jesus to have a unique knowledge of God is not at 
all the same as a claim to know whatever God knows. Jesus neither 
claimed nor showed any special knowledge of the material world, 
or of history, or of politics. That knowledge of God which permeates 
all his words and deeds was knowledge of God's character and his 
purpose for mankind- It is plain that this knowledge which Jesus 
professed to have was exactly that which we should think necessary 
to his work as the Messiah and Redeemer of the world. He needed 
to know the will of God in order to reveal it. He needed to know 
the spirit of God in order to be like him. He needed to know his own 
nature in order to bring home to the hearts of men his knowledge of 
God. But his mission plainly did not require that he should know 
whether the earth was round or flat, whether David or some other 
man wrote Psalm no. It did not require that he should know more 
than his contemporaries on any one of the hundred subjects of com- 
mon conversation in his day. The one subject on which he claimed 
to have superior knowledge was God. And this claim, as we have 
shown, must be reckoned among the primary certitudes of the gospel. 
One might, conceivably, doubt whether the claim was well grounded, 
but not whether it constituted a conspicuous and vital element in 
the oldest tradition of the life and teaching of Jesus. Now, this claim 
of Jesus, that he alone knew the Father and revealed him to men, 
if it is admitted to be true, makes his revelation, beyond any question, 
the final religious standard for his followers. It supersedes all 
knowledge of God that men had previously possessed, not indeed 
depriving it of value, but making it forever obsolete as a standard. 

We come now to inquire how the revelation in Jesus stands 
related to the teaching of his disciples. Did Jesus make known 
in his life all that he had to reveal concerning the will of God, 
or did he give authority to others, either directly during his life, 
or indirectly through his spirit, to complete a revelation which he 
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had left incomplete ? If Jesus completed the revelation which he 
was qualified to make, then our religious standard is contained in 
the record of his life and teaching, as far as this standard has a liter- 
ary embodiment; but if he did not complete it, then one may ask 
whether he gave authority to the writers of the other portions of the 
New Testament to supplement his revelation. 

Here again we are confronted by a simple question of historical 
fact, and fortunately it is a question which can be answered in the 
most positive and satisfactory manner. It is virtually answered by 
Jesus himself in many a fundamental declaration regarding his mis- 
sion. It is answered, for example, when he declares that his word 
is a foundation that no winds or floods can destroy. He could not 
have spoken thus if his words had contained only a fraction of his 
knowledge of God. This would have afforded a partial, not a 
complete foundation of character. Again, when he calls men unto 
him for rest; when he declares that he will build his kingdom upon 
loyalty to himself, when he tells his disciples that their eyes and ears 
are blessed because they see and hear what the prophets had in vain 
longed to experience — all these utterances plainly imply that he did 
not regard his revelation of God as fragmentary and imperfect. 

The same truth is clearly impressed upon the fourth gospel. Jesus 
told his disciples that he had made known to them all things which 
he had heard from the Father. This is unambiguous and positive. 
On the same evening, in the so-called "high-priestly" prayer, Jesus 
is represented as saying that he had given to his disciples the glory 
which God had given to him; that is, the glorious knowledge of 
God's character. This likewise is explicit ; and even if it cannot be 
quoted as the clear teaching of Jesus, it nevertheless has great value 
as part of an early and, on the whole, deeply sympathetic interpret 
tation of that teaching. 

So much for the words of Jesus on the point under discussion. 
Even more comprehensive in character is the argument from the 
fact that Jesus identified his revelation with himself. It was per- 
sonal — a revelation in his own character and life. He quietly assumed, 
even according to the oldest gospels, that the personal element in 
his revelation was of paramount value. Thus, men confess or deny 
him; he does not say his word or the cause which he represents. 
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That which is more precious than the right eye and even than life 
itself is faith in him, not the acceptance of any teaching separable 
from him. His personal example furnishes the law and the motive 
for his disciples. His own filial relation to God determines their 
relation to him. Thus Jesus regarded his revelation of God as being, 
first of all, a revelation through his character and life. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it was completed when that life was completed. 
From the nature of the case, it could not be left for others to com- 
plete. Others might illustrate, unfold, and apply it to the needs 
of the world, but plainly they could not add to it. As surely as Jesus 
died and vanished from the earth, so surely did he finish the revela- 
tion of God which he was called to make; for that revelation he 
himself was. 

There are two facts which bring out into clearer light the com- 
pleteness of the argument just stated. The first is that Jesus did 
not say, or even intimate, to his disciples that they were to be revealers 
of new truth. On the contrary, he bound them to the service of that 
revelation which they had in him. They were to speak out to the 
world what he had told them in private. They were to develop the 
seed of the kingdom which he had sowed in their hearts. Their 
divine calling was to manifest his spirit. There is no suggestion in 
any words of Jesus that they were in any wise to enlarge the message 
of his gospel; they were simply to Uve it and preach it. It is true 
that they were to bring forth out of their treasure things new as well 
as old, but that treasure out of which they were to draw for the 
good of mankind was what they had received from him. 

One word attributed to Jesus may be thought to modify what 
has just been said. On the last evening of his life he declared, accord- 
ing to John, that he had yet many things to say to his apostles which 
they were not then able to bear, and which therefore he must leave 
for the spirit of truth to teach. Let it be granted that Jesus spoke 
these words. On what ground can one declare that these things 
which the apostles were not able to bear at that time were new truths, 
essential additions to that revelation of God which Jesus had given 
to them? There is no ground for such a declaration. The final 
thought in this passage, as also in John 14:26, is that the teaching 
by Christ's spirit will lie within the sphere of Christ's own revelation. 
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The Master's word was to be brought into fresh remembrance. 
The teaching by the Spirit is accordingly to be thought of as an 
unfolding and an application of the truth revealed in the word and 
the life of Jesus. 

The second fact of which it was said above that it would help to 
set in clearer light the argument that Jesus in his earthly life made 
a complete, not an incomplete, revelation of God, is the absence of 
any claim by his disciples that they supplemented the message of 
Jesus. Instead of setting up such a claim, they clearly regarded the 
revelation in Jesus as complete and final. They thought of themselves 
as witnesses. They spoke the things which they had seen and 
heard. Moreover, they did not profess to be qualified by special 
inspiration to interpret the fundamental revelation of Jesus. He 
assured his disciples that they should be guided into the truth; but 
of inspiration for the composition of writings, or of special inspiration 
for any one particular -kind of Christian activity more than for others, 
it is plain that he said nothing. Equally plain is it that the authors 
of the New Testament writings made no claim to special inspiration 
for that work. They wrote as they spoke, and they spoke simply 
as honest Christian men. 

In conclusion, then, on this point it is to be said that the question 
of the final Christian standard is clearly settled on the authority of 
Jesus himself. That standard is not the Bible in its entirety. It 
does not include the Old Testament, nor does it include those writings 
of the New Testament whose purpose is to unfold and apply the 
gospel, or to record its triumphs. The standard is that revelation 
of God which Jesus gave, and the source whence that standard is 
derived is the records of the life and work of Jesus. These records 
are not themselves the standard, but they constitute a class by them- 
selves, far above the other writings of the Bible, inasmuch as they 
contain the Lord's life and teaching. For the interpretation of these 
records the Old Testament has great and abiding value, and still 
greater value have the early Christian writings from Acts to the 
Apocalypse. No disrespect is shown to these writings when it is 
said that they are not a part of the final religious standard. They 
do not claim that quality. They all shine with a borrowed light. The 
highest element in law and prophets is hope of a divine kingdom, 
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which hope was more than realized in Jesus; and the glory of the Acts 
and the epistles is the breath of that new life which Jesus perfectly 
manifested. The gravest disrespect shown toward the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, next to man's neglect of their spiritual teaching 
altogether, has been the foisting upon them of claims which they never 
make for themselves, and could not make. 

The supremacy of Jesus and the gospel, as has already been said, 
was recognized by the New Testament writers — that is, by Christians 
of the first and second generations — not perfectly, it is true ; for those 
who had been under the law often gave to the Old Testament a regard 
that was inconsistent with their loyalty to Jesus; but recognized 
nevertheless as it has not been in the subsequent history of the church. 
How and when this early supremacy of the revelation in Jesus was 
practically lost to the consciousness of the church are questions 
which need not here be discussed. It is enough for the present pur- 
pose to say that the great theological writers of the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries treated the Bible as a homogeneous inspired book, and 
regarded it as constituting in its entirety the final religious standard. 
No pre-eminence was accorded to the gospel. The Man who said 
that he came to fulfil the law and the prophets, that he was greater 
than Jonah and Solomon and the Temple, was not regarded as having 
any higher authority than David or Daniel or the author of Proverbs. 
Even in reference to himself his words were accounted of no greater 
value than those of any Old Testament book. Indeed, the illustrious 
theologians of the early church went to the Jewish scriptures for their 
doctrine of Christ rather than to the gospel. In this point the church 
of the Reformation and of modern times has not followed them, but 
their view of the Bible as a homogeneous inspired book has remained 
in force to the present day. The real supremacy of the revelation 
in Jesus is lost in the artificial supremacy of the Bible. 

How deep and far-reaching the contrast is between the acceptance 
of a uniformly inspired Bible and the acceptance of Jesus, as the final 
Christian standard, it needs but a little thought to perceive. The 
one standard is a book, the other a person. In appealing to the book 
the great historical doctrines have not wholly ignored Jesus; they have 
simply treated him as other biblical characters, his words as any 
other words of Scripture. Thus the significance of Jesus has been 
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obscured and dwarfed, while religious thought and theological thought 
have been largely deprived of the inspiration that he might have 
given them. 

Again, the one standard is a book which blends something of the 
false and imperfect with the true and perfect ; the other standard has 
in it nothing false or imperfect. The Bible contains all sorts of 
religious teaching, from that which is comparatively low and asso- 
ciated with low moral ideals, up to that which is the highest con- 
ceivable. Therefore the standard of the Bible as a uniformly inspired 
book is practically lower than the revelation in Jesus. With the one 
standard it has been possible for centuries to defend slavery; with 
the other, it is impossible. With one standard, polygamy and con- 
cubinage may be practiced ; but not with the other. One standard 
allows religious exclusiveness; the other breaks down all barriers of 
caste and selfishness. One standard contains various and mutually 
incongruous conceptions of God, now pagan or semi-pagan, again 
most spiritual and exalted ; the other standard has a single and perfect 
conception. These illustrations, which might easily be increased, 
suffice to show that the standard of a uniformly inspired Bible differs 
from the standard in the revelation of Jesus as the imperfect from 
the perfect. 

Another point of contrast is that one standard is complex and 
often obscure; the other is simple and clear. The Bible is a vast and 
heterogeneous literature, whose diversity is intensified by the fact 
that certain portions of it — as Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse — 
abound in obscure symbolism. When the Bible as a whole is regarded 
as an inspired standard, it is possible to claim divine sanction for a 
multitude of differing and often discordant organizations, rites, cere- 
monies, and beliefs. The revelation of Jesus, on the contrary, estab- 
lished no outward organization, and, with one partial exception, no 
rites or ceremonies, and it presents only teachings that are mutually 
harmonious. The simplicity of the standard which we have in the 
revelation of Jesus is apparent in the fact that it is a standard of 
principles, not of statutes; of principles few and of universal appli- 
cability; of principles, moreover, that are set forth in their ideal per- 
fectness in an actual character and life. It follows that this standard 
allows the largest room for freedom in Christian development, and 
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that it furnishes the purest inspiration. It may be noticed, in con- 
clusion, that the standard of the revelation in Jesus is laid upon us 
by his own inviolable authority, while the standard of an inspired 
Bible has been laid upon us by the church. 

What now, in few words, is the duty of a Christian in regard to this 
question of standards ? Is it not as plain as the claim of the Master ? 
If so, it is to recognize, not in theory alone, but also in practice, that 
the revelation of God in Jesus, recorded in the gospels, is our only 
standard. This should be done as an act of personal obedience to 
Jesus, in humility and love. With this recognition of the unique 
character of the revelation in Jesus there must go whatever recon- 
struction of thought is necessary in order to bring it all into harmony 
with this position. This reconstruction ought, of course, to be carried 
out with the utmost care, in complete and intelligent fellowship with 
the thought and spirit of Jesus. The Bible exclusive of the gospel 
will not suffer by this change of view. It will mean more when we 
claim less for it. It will minister most to our service of Christ when 
we recognize that just this is its true and highest end. The acceptance 
of the claim of Jesus will inevitably tend to simplify our doctrines, to 
bring Christian disciples nearer to each other, and to give a real and 
vital exaltation to the Master, which must react in the deepening of 
spiritual religion and in a new power of Christian testimony. 



